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-amphlet No. 13, ‘‘THE! 
LEAUGE OF NATIONS—What. 
It Is; What It Has Done; What 
It Has Not Done; Why”’ will be 
sent to members next week. 


Checks should be made payable to ROBERT H. | 
GARDINER, Treas., 3 West 29th St.. New York City. | 


A POSSIBLE AMERICAN FIRST STEP 


HE Allies have reached an impasse. 
Poincaré’s answer to the Balfour 
note was given in his address at Bar-le- 
Duc August 21, when he denounced 
Lloyd George’s policy of “leniency to- 
wards Germany” and repeated the threat 
that France will if necessary enforce her 
claims alone. In the meantime, German 
capacity to pay steadily declines. The 
mark this week is quoted at about 1,300 
to the dollar, more than twice the Aus- 
trian kronen two years ago. The Repar- 
ation Commission is dead-locked on the 
question of granting a moratorium to 
Germany. Though everyone recognizes 
that Germany cannot continue even the 
small monthly payments hitherto paid, 
France insists that prior to any further 
concessions ‘‘the coal mines of the Ruhr 
and the German national forests be given 
in pledge of payment, to be held until 
Germany makes good.” But Great 
3ritain will not consent to what would 
amount to virtual occupation of the Ruhr 
by French troops and further demoraliz- 
ing interference with German internal 
affairs. The Entente is only a name. 


Mediation Essential 


Probably only the active mediation of 
a disinterested third power which has 
the confidence of both the French and 
the British can prevent these differences 
culminating in a tragedy for Britain, 
France and all of Europe even more dis- 
astrous than the World War. It is folly 
to expect that in this event America 
would remain unscathed. Obviously, 
there is only one third power which can 
influence the situation. That is the 
United States. But how can our govern- 
ment act? 


Reparations Commission the Key 

Because of political considerations, 
President Harding cannot or will not 
now use his influence for pacification 
through the League of Nations. For the 
same reasons, the Administration cannot 
now immediately offer to reduce any or 
all of the Allied obligations here. Only 
one measure is immediately available 
against which no substantial arguments, 
either political or otherwise, can be 
urged. This is to make very soon the 
American unofficial] observer on the Rep- 
arations Commission an official mem- 
ber of that board. 

The Reparations Commission, quite as 
much because of the powers which it 
does not have as because of those which 
the Treaty of Versailles gives it, offers 
the logical strategic position from which 
the American Administration could act 
as arbiter in the solution of the most 
vital and urgent of all the post-war prob- 
lems,—the liquidation of Germany’s fi- 
nancial obligations to the Allies. Indi- 
rectly American influence through the 
Reparations Commission would be even 
much more far-reaching. 

On important issues such as the im- 
mediate one of granting the German 
moratorium, the American representa- 
tive would usually cast the decisive vote, 
France and Belgium on one side, and 
Britain and Italy on the other. The 
smallness of the Commission enables it 
to act quickly. Its technical staffs and its 
related commissions, as that for Austria, 
give it unique opportunities for detailed 
knowledge of the economic needs of 
Europe and consequent opportunities for 
a statesmanlike program. The presence 
of the American member would dignify 
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the proceedings of the Commission and 
so raise its decisions in public esteem 
that only a rash and wilfully destructive 
government would refuse to accept its 
suggestions. 


Involves No Entanglements 

Moreover, and this is very important, 
this decisive influence could be exerted 
without involving this country in any of 
the entangling and complicated political 
questions growing out of the peace settle- 
ments. Nor would American membership 
on the Reparations Commission involve 
any moral approval or give any addition- 
al sanction to the Peace Treaties. On this 
point the Germans, who have been al- 
most pitifully anxious for American par- 
ticipation, are most insistent. 


Immediately Available 


The American Administration has evi- 
denced its desire to accept full member- 
ship on the Commission. The American 
observer on the Commission from the be- 
ginning, Mr. Roland M. Boyden, has 
made an enviable reputation as a bril- 
liant student of reparations and related 
problems. He has the fullest confidence 
and respect of the representatives of all 
the other four powers. As an official 
member of the Commission, Mr. Boyden 
could at once make the full weight of 
this government felt on the side of eco- 
nomic sanity and political appeasement 
throughout Western and Central Europe. 

Why, then, does not President Hard- 
ing utilize this opportunity? Why does 
he not seize this unique chance to make 
those wise principles, which Secretaries 
Hughes and Hoover and Senator Borah 
have urged on Europe, effective? Be- 
cause, rightly or wrongly, it is believed 
that the Senate would not consent to 
active participation by the United States 
even in this arbitral board concerned 
solely with economic problems, but prob- 
lems upon whose right solution depend 
Europe’s peace and America’s prosperi- 
ty. I believe the Administration under- 
estimates the intelligence of the Senate. 
I am confident that there is among the 
members of the majority the vision, lead- 
ership and courage to say to the Admin- 
istration, either through a Senatorial 
resolution or otherwise: “A move for 
American membership on the Repara- 
tions Commission will be heartily sup- 
ported.” A hint from the Capitol to the 
White House should be sufficient. 


JAMES G. McDONALD. 


Mr. Kahn’s Suggestions 


N his return from three months in 
western Europe Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
whose understanding of international! 
financial and economic problems is prob- 
ably not excelled in this country, made a 
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few days ago as part of a larger state- 
ment on the situation abroad the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. I believe it would be well if we were offi- 
cially represented on the Reparations Com- 
mission (on which we have always had, and 
now have, an admirably qualified, but un- 
official delegate) and on kindred commis- 
sions destined to settle controversial ques- 
tions and to aid the recuperation of Europe, 
but involving no tangible commitment to 
America. 

2. While opposed to our joining the League of 
Nations in it present form, I wonder 
whether we could see our way—with all 
due reservations—to being represented in- 
formally and unofficially in the meetings of 
the League of Nations and its various 
committees. It is conceivable that from such 
contact there might result such a readjust- 
ment of the constitution and nature of the 
League as to give it the character of an 
association with which we should be justified 
in establishing official connection. 

3. We should deal in a large-visioned and 
liberal manner with the debts due us from 
the Allied nations. We might begin, it 
seems to me, by discriminating between, on 
the one hand, the advances made by us for 
direct war-making purposes and, on the 
other hand, those used otherwise during the 
war and those made after the armistice. I 
would utilize at least the first portion of 
those debts to aid in bringing about that 
change of attitude and conditions in Europe 
which is indispensable if the world is to be 
again on an even keel. I would not relin- 
quish any of our claims as a free gift, but 
only in consideration of, and in return for, 
measures leading to the elimination, as far 
as possible, or at least the prompt and es- 
sential mitigation, of the circumstances and 
conditions which keep Europe in unsettled- 
ness and turmoil. 


Borah vs. McCumber 


NLY one Republican senator had the 

courage to vote against the McCum- 
ber tariff monstrosity. Senator Borah 
alone was willing to vote against his 
party rather than support a law which, 
irrespective of its effects in fattening 
special interests here, is a selfish and 
brutal assault upon struggling and not- 
yet-convalescent Europe. Senator Mc- 
Cumber who would collect all that the 
Allies owe this government fathers a 
tariff which would make it impossible 
for Europe to pay anything. Provincial, 
partisan obscurantism can go no farther. 
The McCumber tariff tends to make any 
effective League of Nations impossible. 
Senator Borah’s vote against this shame- 
less manifestation of selfish nationalism 
is, in the eyes of Europe, worth more to 
the cause of international co-operation 
than Senator McCumber’s empty mouth- 
ings in support of the League of Na- 


tions. J. G. McD. 


League of Nations Publications 
LL of the publications of the League 
of Nations may be secured from the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, 9, Mass., the American 
agent in this country. 
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